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ABSTRACT 

Although experts overwhelmingly support the idea of 
using assessnent to improve college instruction, most testing 
programs call for ffumoative evaluation or accountability rather than 
ioraative evaluation, in using assessment to improve instruction it 
is essential to examine what decisions should be made in order to 
improve instruction. Institutional assessment needs to be accompanied 
by classroom assasSQent, with faculty members involved in getting 
feedback from stud«nti on the effectiveness of their teaching. 
Additional training is recomnended for the teachers. Classroom 
assessment will add to our knowledge about teaching and its 
relationship to IsArniag. In conclusion, the type of assessnent 
information colleeted should be related to the type of decisions 
made. Since teachers make decisions about instruction, information 
should be collected which is helpful in making classroom decisions. 
The information should be collected in the classroom, close to the 
source of potential action. (CDC) 
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Using Assessment to 
Improve Instruction 



pATHfciA Cross 
Hnrvmi Gmdiuilv School of Eduuilion 

According to tht' laiosl Cmnpiw Ifends report issued by the AmeriCcin 
Council on Rdanitlon (ONKhaivas. laPD), Hiiw fuuflhs of M c.^vgc 
administrators think thnt a^Bcssment is n good idea who^c time has come. 
That's interesting, but even more interesting is the finding that almost dl 
college tidmlnistrators (91 percent) think th*it assessment should be linked 
to instructional improvement. Most authorities on the subject of assess- 
ment share that conviction. Turnbull (105, p.25) observes that ''the 
over-riding purpose of gathering data is to provide a basis for improving 
instruction, rather than keeping score or allocating blame/' And the report 
ju^t Issued by the Education Commission of the States (1986, p.32) as. erls 
that "Assessment should not be an end in itself. Rather it should be 
an integral part of an institution's strategy to improve teaching and 
learning. . , . " 

In the jargon of the trade, the call for formative evaluation is loud and 
clean Ironically, practically all of the proposals and practices In assessment 
today involve summative evaluation. We hear a lot about how lnstitu= 
tlonal assessment and statewide testing will show us what is wrong and 
make educators more accountable, but there are few proposcils for forma^ 
tive evaluation to show m how to improve education In process. The 
report just issued by the National Governors' Association, tor example, is 
entitled Thm For ReBiilts, and it is a call for summative, bottom-line 
accountability. While formulative evaluation gets the praise, summative 
evaluation gets the votes. 

If we are to use assesiment to improve the quality of education, 
perhaps the most important question for me to address Is what decisions 
should be made In order to improve instruction. Stated that way, it's not 
a question that most college administrators are ready to grapple with 
because instruction generally takes piaee in the classroom, and the 

AppredaHen h expressed ko Harvard University and Ig NCRlPiAL, {Jniv^Miy tif Michigan, far 
funds to help suppor i work on cbssroom research. 
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dmHroom is considered holy ground In ncndemc. One group of npliniistic 
ns^iessors observe Ihnt "AsHessmenl seems to be lailering eKpeclantly in 
the corridors of higher education, thereby reinforcing Ihe hope th*it it will 
poon enter the dassroom to serve the learner" (Umck.'r, Croniwull & 
O'Brien, igB6, p. 47), At the moment, I don't see my signs that anyone 
Ik ready to fling open the classroom door *ind invite the assessors in. In 
fact, I suspect that one reason for todays high interest In Institutional 
assessment is that it is one way of demanding attention to the qu^Ii* - of 
student learning without actually entering the classroom. We t- er 
education have been especially reluctant to addrcB^ the classror . 
mance of teachers for a number of reasons. 

In the first place, we ctjuale ocadcmic freedom with the saru lify of the 
classroom, «md there k a tradition of restraint in probing too deeply what 
goes on there. Moreover college teachers are authnrities in Iheir spe- 
cialties. No one ebe in the institution knows quite as much about their 
particular subject as they do, and there is an understandable reluctance to 
tell faculty what o? how to teach. And finally, there are some age-old 
questions that have not been answered to the sallsfaction of many. What 
constitutes effective teaching? Who should evaluate college teachers and 
how? Can good teaching be recognized and appropriately rewarded? 

If a major purpose of assessment is to improve instruction, can we use 
the results of assessment to do that? It doesn't seem very like»v that we 
are going to reward individual teachers on the extent to which they 
demonstrate that they can ''teach to the testr thereby pegging teachers' 
salaries to the scores of their students on assessment measures. Most 
people, I think, assume that assessment will improve instruction by 
documenting the strengths and weaknesses of student performance. 
Teachers will then ure the results of the institutional assessment to take 
appropriate action. In higher education, "taking appropriate action'' usu- 
ally means making collective decisions aboi't what is taught, i.e., about the 
curriculum. It rarely means doing anything about Iwtv it Is taught. But how 
students are taught lies at the heart of quality education. It makes the 
difference between a lifelong learner and a grade grubber, between 
enthusiasm for learning and indifference to it, between an educated 
society anri a credentialed one, 

A few colleges, such as Alvemo with extensive experience and heavy 
faculty involvement ni assessment, have managed to make a profound 
impact on teaching (see, for example, Loacker, et al, 1986), but most 
colleges, I predict, will conduct their assessment, add a few n.ore course 
requirements, tighten academic standards, and see that students loe the 
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line. Assessment as curr ibly *;lop short of Ihu 

drtsHroom door, doing -i^p - ly of instruction in the 
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involved as iftdlvidtmh : ^ y. k -uack from students on what they are 
learning in llmt cinssrootn ^>uui^^ mat semester. Institutional assessment, 
u\ contrasi, provides fiHHlback on sludent learning €ol!e||e«wide. over a 
period of years, to faculty perceived as a team. 

Ideally, a college is a cornmunily working in harmony toward common 
ends. Praetically, it is a collection of individuals v/ith maximum freedom 
to do their own things hopefully as well as they know how. The problem 
is that many college teachers really don t know how to teach very well. 
Typically, they have no training for teaching, and they have no one to talk 
with about it, While most now get student evaluations at the end of the 
semester (Erickson, 1985), they don t find the ratings very helpful in 
making changes in teaching methods (Clift and Imrie, 1980), and few have 
any skills for finding out what sludcnts are learning in their classrooms. 
Most are not even very proficient at getting maximum feedback on 
student learning from those two stalwarts of academe, final exams and 
term papers. 

Thus, I contend that the most important decision that an institution can 
make regarding asse.tsment is to explicitly move some of the decision- 
making into classrooms by giving teachers the necessary training and 
tools to assess what students are learning from thtm in the classroom. 

Teacher involvement jn ri<ssroom assessment Is both necessary and 
desireable for a number of reasons. 

First, it Is by no means certain that a given teacher, siy a professor of 
sociology, faced with results showing that students score below what 
might be expected on a lest of social science will a) accept any persona! 
responsibility for it or b) know what to do about it. One likely result of 
current efforts to measure "value-added" college-wide is to urge every- 
one to "teach to the test" That's not bad if the test truly measures the 
teaching aspirations of the college, but the better the test, i.e., the more it 
measures student growth and development, the more important teaching 
skill becomes. Many professors may discover that they don't know how 
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\o "teach ko a te^i" of personal or cognitive devL^lrpfnent. 

One of the belter wnys to develop teaching skill ih to provide feedback 
or what students arc learning as a rt^suli of a given le.ichers efforls, 
Realistically, the only way that can be done In higher education is to make 
the teacher responsible for formulating his or her teaching goals and 
assessing the results. 

My second reason for encouraging claHsrooni asNessfnent is to add to 
our knowledge about teaching and its relationship to learning. As a 
profession, we don't know much about how to improve inHlruction. We 
struggle with faculty development programs and with disseminating the 
findings from research on teacliing effectiveness, bnl fru>si faculty teach 
as they wc^e taught, and we re not sure hovY, or whethen to help them do 
differently. 

There is a great deal of research on student evaluations of teaching and 
on teaching effectiveness. We know, for eHample, that college students 
are pfetty good evaiuators of teaching. They tend to give higli marks to 
teachers from whom they learn the most (Centra, 1977; Cohen, igdzh 
they are reasonably unbiased, consistent over time, and in agreement with 
each other and with faculty evaiuators (Caff & Wilson, 1971). 

Measures other than student evaluations also show agreement on the 
identification of effective college teachers. By this time, there has bei^ 
enough research on teacher effectiveness that wu can say with confidence 
that good teachers know their subject and their students. They arc 
concerned about students, well-prepared, lucid, enthusiastic, available, 
and able to stimulate student interest and encourage their involvement in 
the work of the class (Abrami, igB^; Feldman, 1976; Kulik |e McKeachie, 
Those are the results of literally hundreds of studies, and credible 
as they are, they are not very helpful to teachers. Even researchers who 
are prejumably familiar with the research nnd it difficult to use the 
findings to improve their own teaching, and I know of no evidence that 
suggests that educational researchers are better teachers than those less 
well informed about research. While practitioners have been blamed for 
their failure to apply research, and researchers are regularly taken to task 
for failing to study questions that are relevant to teachers, the gap 
between research mtl practice is the fault of neither. 

Educational research, with its search for general truths that hold across 
all classrooms, is not designed to address the situation-specific questions 
that teachers have. What a teacher wants to know is how his or her 
behavior affects the learning of a known group of students, studying a 
specific learning topic, under known conditions. But most research is 
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designed io control or elimintitu those ckmonts ih*it perliiin la n specific 
giUialion, *ind R^w ruNearchefs am iiffurd to piuilutt' cusiornHleHigried 
research. By and large, the purpoBe of research in tl^e socini sclenceB in io 
push back Ihe frontierB of knowledge and io build Hie foundations for 
underBtanding. 

John Dewey (1929, p. 19) wrote iilmoHt 60 yearn ago that ''no conclu- 
sion of scienHfic research cnn be converted into an inmediate rule of 
educational art." Research on teaching and learning is slrnply too large and 
complex to extract findings that can be easily diBseininaied to teachers m 
rules to improve teaching practiceH (FenBtermacher 19:42). 

Donald Schon (1983) contends, In \m new and provnraiive litile book 
entitled Tlw iiefkclm Pmititiomr, that research has done little to improve 
practice in any of the profesf*ions, jn fact, he says, universities pursue "a 
view of knowledge thai foster.^ selective InaHention to practical conipe- 
tence and professional artistry'' (p, vii). He calk for us to put anide the 
notion that "inielligeni practice is an applimlkni of knowledge to instru- 
mental decisions" (p.50) and instead to help professionals gain insight into 
their praeiice ihrough an ongoing process of reflecting on what they 
know and arHculating their intuitive thinking. 

While it seems to me that Schon*s reflecHonMn-action offers useful new 
perspectives on research to improve practlee, I think it is both possible 
and desirable for teachers to collect and use both "hard'' and "soft" data 
on student learning. Assessment designed for the improvernc^^t of teach- 
ing should be situation-specific, and it should provide immediate and 
useful feedback on what students are learning. 

Situation-specific research may, at first blush, appear to result in 
knowledge with extremely limited usefulness to the profession of teach- 
ing, but my guess Is that the exchange of knowledge from many specific 
classrooms will give teachers more useful insight into the teaching/learn- 
ing process than the search for generalization across a "representative 
sample" of students, teachers, and subject matteri. In ^ny event, I think it 
highly likely that the knowledge gained from doing rest^rch is more likely 
to be used than that gained from reading aboid research. 

My third and final reason for thinking that classrrom assessment 
should be built into assessment programs, is to improve faculty morale 
through intellectual stimulation that is relevant to teaching. Unfortu- 
nately, the current lull in faculty hiring has convinced some institutions, 
historically committed to excellent teaching, that they should boost their 
academic prestige by hiring research faculties. The more likely result is 
that, as a society, we will sacrifice good teaching colleges for mediocre 
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Bui so--called torching inBliUilions do li^ve a problem in keeping a 
Iccjchlng faculty fresh *ind Intellectually chtillengud. Heavy teaching loads 
tend to become repetitive, boring, and lacking in the intellectual stlmula' 
tion that graduate students headed for careers in academe are taught to 
expect. Last fall's Issue of Chutge maga/Jne (Scptember/Octobeni985j 
presented a dismal picture of widespread demoralization of college 
ieachers and pointed to what might bo called the Rodney Dangerfield 
syndrome, "leaching don^t get no respect:' If we are to make teaching 
institutions proud of their mission and to Imprdve the status of teaching 
as a profession, we need to supply the toob for NelfNSssessment and 
self^improvement for those are the marks of a profossion. Institulidnal 
assesHment and state^wide assessment both carry implications of moni- 
toring professional perforniance. Classroom assessment, carried out 
by teachers themselves, treats teachers as the professionals we want 
them to be. 

In conelusioa one of the first rules of assessment, it seems to me, should 
be that the type of assessment Information collocted should be related to 
the type of decisions that it is possible to make. Since decisions about 
instruction are made by teachers, assessment should include information 
helpful in making decisions in the classroom. As a corollary, ififomiatian 
should be collected as close to the source of potential action as possible. 
States can manipulate incentive systems and enforce standards. Institu- 
tions can see goals, establish climates, and reward behavior. Individual 
teachers, however, can relate teaching to Icanning, and that is the most 
important route to the improvement of undergraduate instruction. 
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